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These 


jepartmental Committee appointed by the President 
in August 1935 
activities in the United States. 
which 
secretary of the Treasury, is chairman, 
representatives of the Federal Departrerits 
labor, Interior, and Agricuiture, the U.S. Public 


Health Service, and the Social Seeurity Board. 


ian's care nor hospital care. The 


en in families with incomes of less 1 


ol 
national health conference by the Inter- 


A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PuBLIC HEALTH 


\f the year, four million or more persons in the United States are 


] average Ww of 
llness. Fvery year seventy million sick persons lose more than one billton days 
stomary activities. The total cost of illness and premature death in this 
approximately ten billion dollars a year 
1936, nearly a quarter of a million women did not have the advantage of a physictan's 


> ra f 7 Id, . 
the time f deilvery. 

ate 

] 


children under 15 years o 
had netther a 


Health Survey it was found that of all 


cent National 
for seven days or more, 28 percent had 
such care was largest among 


on relief (33 percent), 


illnesses hat disabled them 
The proportion gotné without 
than $1,000 a year but not 


even than among children in families on relief (29 percent). 


is unable to work because of chronic disability 
incomes of $3,000 or over. 


in every 20 family heads on relief 


ith only 1 tn 250 heads of families with 


trasted t Ly 

ess than a third of the counties in this country and even a smaller proportion of the 
empl full-time, professional health officers.” 

are some of the major facts on the lay the basis for a comprehensive program of 


presented at a Federal and State legislation on the subject of 


health. The Technical Committee on Medical Care 
thorough study of such health problems 


the Nation's health 


made a 


to coordinate the health and welfare as the need for the expansion of public health 


This committee, services including those for maternity «7 
childhood, hospital facilities, medical «t-. 


Miss Josephine Roche, former Assistant 
prepared spe<i! i« 


consists for the needy, etc., and had 
of recommendations aiming to inprove 
and the health of the people of the United 


redica!l 
Sitete 


The primary object of the National Health 


The Interdepartmental Committee held e ‘-day Conference, attended by nearly 200 delegates of 
nétional health conference in Washington in July medical, labor, farm, social, and wonen's organ 
nelyze the problems and discuss: the recommende- izations, was to arrive at a better understanding 
ontained in @ report ci its Techrtes] Co-~- of the national needs in the fieic of health and 

mittee on Medicel Care, end et the sere time tc medical care and to formulate policies wiich would 








enable the medical and other professions, private 
organizations, Federal, State, and local agencies, 


and individual citizens to cooperate in efforts 


to meet these needs. 


Perhaps the outstanding accomplishment of the 


conference was the almost universal recognition 


by the delegates of the existence in this country 


of a long-standing need for more adequate health 


service and medical care. The discussions revealed 


Substantial agreement that a national health program 
should be developed and that sucha program should 


safeguard and advance the quality of medical serv- 


ices offered by the medical profession. There 


was also agreement that the national health program 


local 


In this connection it must be emphasized 


Should take account of varying regional and 


Situations. 


that the Technical Committee on Medical Care rec- 


ommended the use of Federal funds as a means to 


equalize the financial burdens among States, to 


local and to 


all 


country opportunities for health and medical care 


stimulate planning and local action, 


develop for the people in all parts of the 


which now are enjoyed largely by the more fortunate 


groups of the Nation. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 
Kach year about 14,000 women die from causes 
connected with pregnancy and childbirth; about 


75,000 infants are still-born; nearly 70,000 


mostly 

child- 
left 

childbirth. 


infants die in the first month of life, 


from causes associated with pregnancy and 


birth; and at least 35,000 children are 


motherless as a result of deaths in 


In addition, there are annually about 88,000 


deaths of children under 15, many of which could 


be prevented by better control of communicable 


disease, protection of milk supply, systematic 


health supervision, and by early diagnosis and 


treatment of conditions that without treatment 


tend to become serious or chronic. 


The maternal death rate in the United States 
is high. In 1936, 57 mothers died for every 10,000 
live births. The death rate varied from 40 in 


New Jersey and Rhode Island to 90 in South Carolina 





and 91 in Arizona. In individual 


count les the 


range was even wider-—-from no deaths at all fop, 


5-year period in some counties to a rate of more 


than 200 deaths out of every 10,000 live birt), 
in other counties. 


Physicians estimate that from one-half 


two-thirds of the maternal deaths are preventab]¢ 


that the still-birth rate can be reduced possjp) 


by two-fifths; and that the deaths of newbor 
infants can be reduced at least one-third 
one-half. This would mean the saving eac} 

of more than 70,000 lives. 


Inadequacy of Existing Services. (f 
births occurring annually in the Unite 


half 


million 


States, about are attended in the home 


physician, and for the majority of these there j; 
no gualified nurse to aid in caring for the mothe 
and baby. Despite progress made under the Socia) 
Act, 1,0 


with no nurse to. serv 


Security there are still more than 


counties public-health 


rural areas. Insome rural areas one nurse serve 


a population of 20,000 or more, as compared wit 


5,000 in the cities. 


Many expectant mothers, because of lack 


funds, go without proper prenatal or 


hospi ta 


care and do not seek a physician until too lat 


to save them from serious illness or death. 


is estimated thatmore than 1,100,000 births « 


each year in families whose total income is less 


than $1,000 or who are on relief. 


Recommendations. The Technical C 


therefore recommends: 


1. Expansion of facilities for conserve 


tion of the health of mothers and newborn infants, 


including care of mothers at delivery in the hon 
or in the hospital, and care of the newborn infant 
by qualified local 


specialized 


physicians with the aid 


consultants, assisted by nurses 


preferably public-health nurses trained 





obstetric nursing procedure. 


2. Expansion of facilities for health super} 
' 


vision, medical care, and, when necessary;] 


hospitalization of older infants and children. 


These facilities are to be provided by qualifi@ 


local p 
sonsul ta 
centers 
be broug 


3. 
profess! 
nedical- 


trainings 
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uNties th local physicians, with the aid of specialized 


all for onsultants, in local consultation or diagnostic 


e Of mon enters or elsewhere when the ill child cannot 
Lve births ne brought to the center. 

3. Increased opportunities for training of 
half professional personnel --medical, nursing, and 
ven table; sedical-social; and additional centers for such 
| possib training, especially for postgraduate instruction. 

newbor 
third Costs. The proposed program contemplates in 
- L Qa ft 


the first year an increase of Federal Government 


©Cacn Vea 


in the form of grants-in-aid to the 





expendi tures 
states of $4,500,000 for maternity care and care 


the treatment of the _ sick. Yet the general 
hospital in the United States is still predominately 
an institution of large population centers. Over 
40 percent of the counties in the United States 
with a population of 17,000,000, have no general 
registered hospital. 

But the mere presence of a hospital offers 
very little help to the underprivileged people 


who do not possess the funds to meet the costs 


of the services. Many of the beds in hospitals 


paid for by patients are empty a large part of 


the time, while the number of low-cost and free 


beds is very inadequate to meet the needs. On 





















































Of the 1 of newborn infants; $3,000,000 for medical care the whole, it is true that the rich and the poor 
'e Unite of children; and $2,000,000 for services of in the large cities secure proportionately more 
ome 
there j —— 
he mother HOSPITAL FACILITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
ne Social Present Status, Needs, and Costs of Proposed 10-Year Program* 
an 
> = PRESENT STATUS ADDITIONAL AMOUNT OF FEDERAL GRANTS REQUIRED 
on TYPE OF HOSPITAL NUMBER OF | NUMBER OF BEDS MA INTE NANCE 
red wit HOSPITALS BEDS NEEDED CORSTREST IO Z YEARS warns 
— General . . «© © oe « 4,566] 410,024 180,000 |$315,000,000/$108,000,000 |$423,000,000 
Tuberculosis . . « « 1,042 82,591 50,000 75,000,000 30,000,000} 105,000,000 
ae Wental ....... 552] 531,445] 130,000] 162,500,000] 39,000,000] 201,500,000 
00 late 
ath. If || fotal . ...| 6,160/)1,024,000] 360,000] 552,500,000 77,000,000! 729,500,000 
len on 
is less *“ In addition, 500 health and diagnostic centers are suggested at a total cost of $750,000 
mm 1 CLee ‘rippled children. These grants to the States are hospital service than those of moderate means; 
to be expanded gradually so that by the tenth that the rural people generally have less hospital 
einen the Federal Government expenditures will be care than those residing in large cities; and 
_ $47,500,000 for maternity care and care of that admission of the poor to hospital beds in 
ion Aaa newhorn infants, $30,000,000 for medical care of smaller towns and in the rural areas is confined 
snfents children, and about $5,000,000 for services to largely to emergency operations. 
aid crippled children. Recommendations. The program of expanding 
‘mnie hospital facilities proposed by the Technical 
aaa HOSPITAL FACILITIES Committee on Medical Care covers 180,000 beds for 
general hospitals at a cost of $315,000,000; 
The home and the family are now less suited 50,000 beds for tuberculosis sanatoriums at a 
super’ to the needs of the sick than they were even a cost of $75,000,000; 130,000 beds for mental 
Ssary,) generation ago. As medicine advances scientifically, hospitals at a cost of $162,500,000; and 500 
jldren.— the facilities offered by hospi‘als become more health and diagnostic centers in remote and rural 
lifie’ § anc more essential for accurate diagi.osis and for areas at a cost of $750,000. 








PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


Less than one-third of the counties and even 
a Smaller proportion of the cities in the United 
States employ full-time professional health 
officers. On the average States spend through 


their health departments 11 cents per inhabitant. 
Some States spend as low as 3 cents per person. 
The public-health provisions of the Social Security 
Act 


there are now eight States in which 


have improved conditions slightly, and 


all 
are served by full-time health units as 
1935. 


counties 
compared 


with three States in 


Public-health service in many of the smaller 


cities and in some of the larger ones is almost 


as badas inmost rural areas. The health activities 


are often directed by a part-time physician engaged 


in private practice, or by lay health officers 


who have neither the training nor the capacity 


for the proper administration of modern public 


health. In the health departments of many cities 
still the 


diseases by 


the principal activity centers about 


control of communicable quarantine 


procedure. Many of the milk supplies for urban 
communities are still far from 


they 


being as safe as 


should be, and and 


still 


our small cities. 


unsanitary unsightly 


privies exist in the outlying sections of 


most of 


Recommendations. Adequate expansion of 
would 


expenditure of $200,000,000 


public-health work annual 


State, 


require an 


from local, 


and Federal funds. It is proposed by the 
Technical Committee on medical Care that the 
Federal @overnment contribute half of the ex- 
penditures in the form of grants-in-aid to the 


The contribution 
appropriating $10,000,000 for the first 
This would be increased gradually 
the of $100,000,000 is 
the beginning of the seventh year. 


States. could be started by 
year. 
until 


reached at 


sum 


maximum 


The money appropriated for this purpose would 
be allocated as follows: 
$47,000,000; 
cancer 


Venereal—disease control, 
control, $43,000,000; 
$25,000,000; strengthening of 
public-health departments in States 
$23,000,000; 


tuberculosis 
control, 


and local 


communities, pneumonia control, 





$22,000,000; industrial hygiene, 


$20 , 000, ony 
malaria control, $10,000,000; and mental hygiene. 
$10,000,000. 


What Can Be Done. Of the $43,000, 
recommended for the tuberculosis progra, 
$37,500,000 would be spent for hospitalizati, 
of active and incipient cases. The remainir, 
$5,500,000 would be spent for intensive 
finding, provision of diagnostic clinics, 
extensive bospitalization of incipient ‘ase 


and follow-up and rehabilitation of arrested case 


The 


would be continued along the established 


national attack on venereal] lisease 


lines 
case finding, treatment centers, and the provisi 


of free laboratory service and drugs to private 


physicians and clinics. 


The $22,000,000 recommended for the pneumoni 


program would be used to make the benefits 
antipneumonia serum more generally available 
than at the present time. One-half of the mone 
allocated would be spent for the purchase of 


serum and the other half would be used for t} 


support of laboratories, nursing, and other fie] 


services. 


The national attack on cancer would be carrie 


out in treatment centers equipped with X-ray 


radium facilities staffed by professional worker 
and located so’as to be accessible to all person 
The 


expensive that if the program is to be 


in each State. treatment of cancer is s 
effective 
the services would have to be financed in a larg 


measure from sources other than patients’ fees. 


Malaria control in the Mississippi Delta ai 
the Southeastern States would be carried on throug 
local 


special units established in the State and 


health departments. 

Provisions would be made for voluntary entrance 
to hospitals of persons with acute or recoverable 
rhe 


hygiene centers will also provide clinics for the 


forms of mental iliness. proposed mental- 


diagnosis, treatment, and guidance of persons 


suffering from maladjustment but not requiring 


hospital care. 
Finally, an industrial-hygiere program designed 
to protect the health of workers on the job would 
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require the setting up of industrial-hygiene units 
health department and in all the 
Such 


, every State 


large industrial communities. units would 


pe staffed by medical and engineering personnel 


,ith laboratory facilities to determine the 


ealth hazards in industry and devise methods of 


reventing accidents and occupational diseases. 
MEDICAL CARE OF THE MEDICALLY NEEDY 


There are in the United States today probably 


4) million persons, or almost one-third of the 


population, living in families with annual incomes 
this sum 


f less than $800. It is estimated that 


an support an average family of four persons only 


st an emergency level. Purchases of medical care 


an be undertaken by these families only at the 


clothing, shelter, 


for the mainte- 


risk of deprivation of food, 


and other essentials necessary 
nance ofminimum standards of health and decency. 


jpproximately 20 million cases of disabling 


illness occur every year in this one-third of 


the population, and about 8 million cases result 


in disability of not less than a week's duration. 


While sickness among the needy and the poor 


is more frequent and is of greater severity than 


mong families in the upper economic groups, 
numerous surveys have indicated that on the whole 
the poor obtain less medical care than the well- 
to-do. The findings of the national health survey 
mde in 1935-36 indicate that urban areas 
the frequency rate of disabling sickness in the 
relief to be 62 


greater than in class. 


for 


percent 
The 
frequency of the lower-income group was 23 percent 
than 6 
on. relief as in, fam 


population was found 


the highest income 


greater. The tuberculosis rate was more 
times as high in 


ilies the 


families 
$3,000 
families the rate was 


Among 
10 times 


major chronic 


above income level. 


Southern relief 


higher. Illness due to certain 


diseases such as rheumatism, diabetes, 
etc., was one and one-half times as frequent among 
relief families as among those in comfortable 
The survey also disclosed that 
illnesses medical 


clinic, or physician's office, 


cancer, 


circumstances. 
the proportion of receiving 


care in the home, 


and the average number of consultations per case 
was consistently lower among relief and low-income 
families than among families in comfortable cir- 


cumstances in all parts of the country. 


Recommendations. It is proposed that the 
Federal Government through grants-in-aid to the 
States improve the provisions of medical care to 


the two groups of the population which my be 

classified as the medically needy: 
1. Those for whom the State and Federal 

have 


the 


jointly or already 
responsibility through Public 
the Social Security Act, 
through 


governments Singly 
b I > 


accepted some 
Assistance provis.ons of 
work-relief program, or 


through the 


provisions of general relief. 

them- 
clothing from 
procure the 
necessary still further 


reducing their low standard of living. 


2. Those who are able to provide 


shelter, and 
but 


care without 


selves with food, 


their own resources cannot 


medical 


Costs. The annual minimum cost of such essen- 
tial medical services, including hospitalization 
and emergency dental work, has been estimated at 
On this basis, the total annual 
care to the 40 million persons 
$400,000 .000. 


contribute 


$10 per person. 


cost of medical 


would amount tc Itis proposed that 


the Federai Government 50 percent of 


to be matched by an equal amount from 


the cost, 


the States. This amount would be needed in 
addition to such services as are already supplied 
by various organized health agencies and in 


addition to the expenditures necessary for better 
hospitalization and better care of those afflicted 


with serious diseases such as tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, and cancer. 
Since medical needs and facilities vary 


considerably from region to region, it is proposed 
that the aid of the Federal Government to the 
States be determined on the basis of the medicaily 
needy population in each State and the financial 
resources of the State to cope with the problem. 
Administrative and operative responsibilities 
would rest with the States provided they meet 
certain minimum conditions to be determined by 
the Federal Government. 











LABOR AND THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


CATHERINE BAUER 
U.S. Housinc AUTHORITY 


For a long time millions of American workers-—- 
one-third of the Nation--have been ill-housed, with 
little 


recent years American workers have become increas- 


very done to remedy the situation. In 


ingly interested in public housing as the logical 
answer to their housing problems. "Since private 


isn't decent homes at rentals 
afford," 
should do 


to realize 


industry building 


we can they reason, "public agencies 


something about it." have come 


twofold 


They 


their interest in the con- 


struction of housing projects. labor 
will 
second, 


build the 


First, 


represents the families who live in the 


dwellings constructed, and labor 
will 


process the 


rep- 


resents the men who houses and 


will supply and numerous materials 


which go into their construction. 


The building trades throughout the Nation 


have been especially interested in the develop- 


ment of public housing programs. Unemployment 


has been, very pronounced in the building trades 
1932 


the members of 


Since 1929. In and 1933 more than 70 per- 


cent of building trades unions 
Although 
1936 and 1937 


during the winter of 1937-38. 


were unemployed. conditions improved 


somewhat in employment declined 


Prompted by the need of better housing and 


greater employment in the construction and allied 
industries, organized labor in the 


United States 


has become one of the most important advocates 
of an adequate housing program. State labor 
organizations and international unions have 


helped to bring housing before the public eye. 


Low-rent housing has been discussed at union 


meetings in every section of the country. Rep- 


resentatives of labor have appeared before 


Congressional committees and data 


that 


presented 


indicating private industry was building 


practically no houses for workers that could 


rent for $30 a month or less. 


In response to the urgent need for adequate 


low-cost housing, the Wagner-Steagall Bill was 


enacted in September 1937. 


the United 


This measure create 


States Housing Authority, which 


authorized to give financial assistance and oth 


aid to communities planning to eliminate sly 


7 


and to provide decent, low-rent houses for ¢ 


families of the Nation's workers. 


What then is the present program of the [,s 


Housing Authority and particularly what does ;; 


mean to labor? 


First, it establishes a permanent agency | 
cooperate with local communities in the develop 
ment of housing for low-income families. 

Second, it provides $800,000,000 which 


be loaned to local public housing authorities t 


finance housing projects. This sum is sufficien 


to build homes for at least 150,000 families, 


for more than half a million people. 


Third, annual grants are made to each projegt 


which, together with local tax exemption, wil 


bring rents on new homes within reach of familie 


earning from $600 to $1,200 a year. 


Fourth, for ail new houses which are built, 


an equal number of slum dwellings will be either 
repaired and improved or else closed down ani 
demolished. 

Fifth, the new homes will be simple, bu 


they will all be safe, sanitary, well ventilated, 


and well lighted. They will be built in compact, 


well-planned neighborhoods, permanently attrac- 


tive and livable. There will be ample play spac 


for children, safety, and privacy and quiet 


for all. 


But the USHA program is designed to do muc 


more than provide good homes at low rentals. I! 
will also stimilate employment in private industry. 
benef! 


building trades will 


is estimated that 268,500,000) 


The workers in the 
most directly. It 


man-hours of construction labor will be created. 


More than $257,700,000—-almost 30 percent of the 


total amount of money available under the USH 
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program —— will be paid in wages to the men who 


wild the projects. 


The provisions of the U.S. Housing Act, as 


relate to labor, depend in part on whether 


tney 


the project is operated by the Federal Housing 


thority or by local housing authorities. Wages 


mn Federally operated projects must conform to 


those established by the Civil Service Commission 
locally 


for Federal employees. On operated 


projects, prevailing wage rates in that 


area must be paid. Contractors on Federall: 


erated projects must pay wage rates established 
the contract is 


mder the Bacon-Davis Act if 


valued at $2,000 or more. If the contract is under 


$2,000, there are no Federal restrictions on the 


contractor must pay. Prevailing wages 
the USHA, 


laws, must 


wages tne 
or as provided by 
also be 


draftsmen, 


as approved by 


State or local paid to all 


architects, technical engineers, and 


technicians, aS well as to laborers and mechanics 


employed in the development or administration 


f any low-rent housing 


town or 


10 men put to work in actual construction, it has 


been estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


15 men 


factories which 


Almost 


financed by the $800,000,000 available 


to communities will 


will find 
supply 
half of all the 


employment in 


be 


the mills and 


the building materials. 
money spent on the projects 

for loans 
used to purchase bricks, 


steel products, cement, glass, lumber, electrical 


fixtures, 


both 


will be 


direct 


etc. 


created at 


of employment. 


Community Responsibility. 
important the new 


is that 


tells 
ought 
for 


the 


itself 


the USHA 


be done. 


It will 
of labor to supply these materials. 
and indirect 


least 


things about 

never 
community what it 
Every 


whether or not it 


take 402,750,000 man-hours 


In all, with 


labor considered, there 
671,250,000 man-hours 


One of the most 
housing program 
and 


what 


comes into a town 


needs and 
community must decide 


wants to borrow 


money from the USHA for low-rent housing projects. 


In many 


cities and 


towns 





r slum-clearance project. 


The U. S. Housing 


juthority believes that "an 
every worker should have 
the right to organize in 
a union of his own choice 


without interference from 


his employer. A provision 
that employees of local 
housing authorities shall 
have the right to organize 
and to bargain collectively 
is therefore made a part ses 
contract 


of every rental 


between the U.S. Housing 200 


Authority and local 


housing authorities. 100 


The 


indirect labor 


Indirect Labor. 
amount of 


created by housing proj- | 
|W, 
| A= EARMARKED TS TANDINC 


ects is even larger than 


the amount of labor i 
created at the site of | cotenseatad 


a ova 


$504,669,0 





construction. For every 
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organized labor has 


taken the initiative in 


awakening the entire 


community to theneed for 


participating in the 
USHA program. 
Both A. F. of L. and 


C.1I.0. unions have nelped 


secure the passage of 


State housing laws, with- 


city or 


out which no 
town may have a housing 


authority. They have 


helped set up local hous- 
ing authorities and many 
trade unionists have been 


appointed as members. 


Once a city or town 


decides to build houses, 
the local government must 


set up a public housing 


authority (usually made 


up of five members), 


which will be empowered 


to borrow the money and 


plan, construct, and 


























_—_____— . — I 
EMPLOYMENT CREATED PER EACH §$ 100,000,000 | 
| OF HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 
| 
| How 
| CC —=- probles 
| SSS) YY ~ “ nake DC 
i.e Vee SS) 
| ‘ eel fe —\\ (NOIRECT MAN HOURS » oe 
| (| . . toa! 
which 
ae are Smé 
with | 
hegro 
hous it 
smal le: 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION AMOUNT CREATED BY EXPENDING CREATED BY EXPENDING Mo: 
$ 100,000,000 $40,000,000 FOR WAGES $ 48,000,000 FOR BUILDING MATERIALS _ 
Bureau 
oma, weveme vache Gxvenanes DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR worked 
resum OF INDIRECT MAN HOURS TO DIRECT MAN HOURS He = OF LABOR STATISTICS) UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY Severa 
- f the 
operate the projects. The responsibility to carry In addition, it has been agreed that in the — ployme 
out such a program falls upon local groups case of jurisdictional disputes among various InComS 
interested in housing. building trades unions, no stoppage of work will — °ove" 
The Building Trades Unions have pledged take place before the local authority, the — ™ual 
complete cooperation with the local housing contractors, the unions, and the USHA have hada — “™ | 
authorities. Wage rates in effect at the time chance to iron out their differences. me ¢€ 
work is started on a low-rent project will remain By lending their support to the USHA prograa, Tork 
in effect until the project is completed. This the unions are helping to do away with the — 
permits plans and estimates to be made in a more specter of unemployment. But they are doing much bolste 
definite manner than if wage changes were possible more than that. They are bringing nearer the nenber 
during the course of construction. In many cases day when the workers will be able to escape fra Or 
lower construction costs will result. the slums and live in decent, low-rent homes. ilies 
the si 
In order to cooperate most effectively with the United States Housing Authority and expedite & go 
its work the executive council of the Building and Construction Trades Department of the American City. 
Federation of Labor has adopted the following resolutions providiné-- with 
(1) “that in case jurisdictional dtsputes arise on any low-rent housing project of the nours 
United States Housing Authority no stoppage of work shall take place until such time as the Build- large! 
ing and Construction Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, the local housiné Becaus 
authority, and the United States Housing Authority have had full opportunity to adjust the differ- canny 
ences between the trades; — 
(2) “that all trades adopt the policy that on all low-rent housiné projects of the United vay 
States Housing Authority construction of the project will be completed by all trades at the rates antl 
of wages at which work is commenced." relat: 
8 
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EXPENDITURES OF NEGRO FAMILIES IN NEW YORK CITY 


FAITH M. WILLIAMS 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Housing constitutes the greatest single 
problem of Negro families in New York City trying to 
sake both ends meet. Living quarters for Negroes 
in the Nation's largest metropolis are limited 
boroughs 


to a few small sections of the five 


wich make up New York City. Their dwellings 
are small and rents are unduly high in comparison 
with the result, 


Necro families are 


facilities furnished. As a 


compelled to spend more on 


housing than white families despite their 


snaller average incomes. 


Most of the chief breadwinners of the 100 
studied by the 
York City 


semiskilled 


self-supporting Negro families 


Bureau of Labor Statistics in New 


worked at unskilled or tasks. 


Several had skilled jobs and about one-sixth 


of the total had various kinds of clerical em- 


ployment. Families on relief or having an 
income of less than $500 per year were not 
covered. Half of the Negro families had 
annual incomes of less than $1,340 compared 
with the halfway mark of $1,625 found among 
the group of white families studied in New 


York City. In families 
reviewed, the 
bolstered by 


members of the family. 


7 out of 
income of the 


every 10 
family head was 


the earnings of one or more other 


On the whole, of Negro fan- 


ilies at 


expenditures 


different economic levels followed 
the same general pattern which was found among 
a group of white families studied in New York 
City. In both white and Negro groups, families 
with greater bought more 


nourishing 


purchasing power 
food and better clothing and 
larger sums for recreation, medical aid, 
Because of fewer opportunities for renting or 
owning better dwellings, 
housing among Negro families in all 
groups were relatively larger than for 
families and the accommodations 
relatively poor. 


spent 
etc. 


the expenditures for 
economic 
white 
secured were 


EXPENDITURES FOR FOOD 


Milk, and white bread constituted 


the principal 


potatoes, 
items of food purchased in large 
quantities by Negro families regardless of their 
milk, 


increased markedly with a rise in 


economic level. Purchases of cheese, 


and ice cream 
level. 


economic Expenditures 


fruits and green and leafy vege- 


the family 


for meats and 


tables alse rose with a boost in the family's 
buying power. 
Out of every dollar spent by Negro families 


at the lowest economic level, 36 cents went for 


food, compared with 24 cents among families at 


the highest level. In actual amounts, however, 


families at the highest economic level spent 


about $252 per unit for food, or nearly 3 times 


as much as families at the lowest economic level 


whose annual expenditures for food amounted to 
$87 per unit. The tendency for families with 
greater purchasing power to spend more money 


for meals away from home, which was noted among 


white families, also appeared in the Negro group. 


CLOTHING 


Expenditures for men's clothing averaged $37 


per year at the lowest economic level, compared 
with $68 at the highest level. 


expenditures between the economic groups was due 


The difference in 
principally to larger expenditures for outerwear 
and miscellaneous items, including cleaning and 


repairing. 


clothing 
were more than twice as high in the highest eco- 


Among Negro women, expenditures 


nomic group as in the lowest. A large share (about 
78 percent) of their purchases went for outerwear, 
latter being the 


headwear, and footwear, the 


largest single item of clothing expense. Women 
in Negro families at the higher economic levels 
tended to spend proportionately more money for 


dresses and other outer garments. 








HOUSING AND FURNISHINGS house and only four lived in two-family houses purchas 



































Ninety-nine out of the 100 Negro families Crowding was prevalent, especially among fa. By fam 
included in the survey rented their dwellings. ilies in the lower economic groups. Only thre from li 
Not one of these families lived in a one-family families had play space included with the rent, tion 0 

of their dwellings, and childra familit 
of most families had to pla level, 

DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY EXPENDITURES OF WAGE ts ikea iain ine 

EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS ea a 

- oO > ec Lveness 
AT TWO DIFFERENT ECONOMIC LEVELS ae 
) of the city’s tenement-house Ney 
YORK CITY “ ; 
NEW YOR CITY, 1934-1936 regulations all Negro families e lo 
NEGRO FAMILIES eee — , 
had inside flush toilets ay — 
TEM PERCENT OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE . spent 
——— o- = SSS ccna inside running water. All but taxis 
aici YYW Yj WU: hh: Yyy Uf Y$wU4 two families had ele tricit the St 
for lighting. The large major. wners! 
ity of Negro families at ever s|most 
er : VM’|’{uueceq@qEEEeE@E MMMHCHHCHH@CCMMllllllél economic level used ice fo si 
LIGHT, AND 
REFRIGERATION refrigeration. Ex pe nditures ws, 
4 for house furnishings an n the 

LOTHING EL equipment varied markedly a tation 

different economic levels, 

WI Families with low purchasing 
RECREATION fama power spent about $20 per year EV 
on furniture, rugs, curtains, ilies 
ee Wy dishes, silverware, etc, level, 

ION orver fom , ‘ 

a ee compared with $79 per year nedica 
for families with relative] half t 
HOUSEHOLD J greater purchasing power. aS nec 
OPERATION Commit 
RECREATION — 
va . 
MEDICAL CARE Negro families at the high _ 
persor 
est economic level spent rela- 
by ens a vane econor 
PERSONAL tively more for recreation tha i 
. . nh es 
CARE did families at _ the lowest 
the 
level. Tobacco ranked first, “a 
¢ ; ; ll fi 
FURNISHINGS with movie expenditures seconi ; 

=QU : and di 

& EQUIPMENT in all the economic groups. 
ac : ; of ge 
Total expenditures on_ movies : 
Z YNOMIC LEVE ; . the | 

anny: 2 p PB dns gy oh SA by Negro families were not s 
; ’ PER EXPENDITURE UNIT expen 

CONTRIBUTIONS WZ wnoer $3 large as the sum spent by white ' 

— servi 

HRM § s00 8 over families with comparable pur- 

~ , expen 

AUTOMOBILE chasing power. : 
ices 
Reading material purchased a hos 
VOCATION, § by Negro families centered 
EDUCATION, § 
AND MISC largely about the newspapers 
bought on the street. Only 8 A 
S BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS relatively few families reported Stitu 
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books other 


purchases Of 


family listed payments for 
from loan libraries. A somewhat 
tion of Negro families, as 
at tne same economic 


families 


evel, owned radios. They also 


spent relatively more on pets. 
TRANSPORTATION 


Negroes, particularly at 


the lowest expenditure level, 


spent considerably more for 


taxis than white families at 


the same level. However, 


wmership of automobiles was 


lmost negligible. Regardless 


ail 


f size of income, trolley, 


wus, and subway fares made 


yy the great bulk of transpor- 


tation costs. 


MEDICAL CARE 
Even among Negro fan- 
ilies at the highest economic 


level, average expenditures for 


nedical care were less_ than 


half the expenditures estimated 
tne 


for health by 


the Cost of Medical 


as necessary 


Committee on 


Care. Expenditures for medical 
are ranged from $3.62 per 
person per year at the lowest 


level to $16.72 at the 


level. On 


economic 
highest 


the largest 


the average 
expenditures for 
all families were for medicine 


and drugs and for the services 
practitioners. At 
the 


dentist's 


of general 


the highest level largest 


expenditure was for 


services. No family reported 


expenditures for nursing serv- 
ices or for a bed in a ward in 


a hospital. 


PERSONAL CARE 


Haircuts and shampoos con- 


Stituted the largest items of 


than school 
books 
larger 


compared 


texts, and expenditure for personal care. The survey noted 


borrowed a tendency among Negro families to spend more for 


propor- personal services than for toilet articles and 


with white preparations. 








FOOD EXPENDITURES OF WAGE EARNERS 
AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS AT 
SUCCESSIVE ECONOMIC LEVELS 
NEW YORK CITY, 1934-1936 
NEGRO FAMILIES 
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RECENT TRENDS IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF PRISON LABOR 


EDWARD P SANFORD 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


For more than 100 years organized labor has 


steadfastly protested against injury to their 


trades arising from the competition of products 
manufactured by prison labor, As early as 1823 
journeyman cabinet workers and mechanics in New 


York City denounced the 


on work which 


employment of convicts 
threatened to curtail their earning 
This 


competition of 


power and employment. opposition on the 


part of unions to convict labor 


has resulted in the passage of State laws and 


more recently of several Federal statutes, par- 


ticularly the Hawes-Cooper Act and the Sumners- 


Ashurst law, intended to reduce or eliminate the 


marketing of prison-made products in competition 


with free enterprise. 


As a result, despite an 


increase in prison population, proportionately 
fewer convicts are productively employed now than 
10 or 20 years ago. Of those who are engaged in 


productive labor, a much smaller proportion are 
which 
directly withworkers employed inprivate industry. 

The 


which 


producing goods and services compete 


"contract system" of prison labor, in 


inmates are hired at low wages by private 








Convict Labor at Work 


employers to produce articles for sale in 


Ope 
market in competition with products of free labg, 
has been abandoned in many States and drastica]), 
others. 


curtailed in Instead, convict Labor j; 


being used more and more to supply goods a; 


services to State, county, and local governnent; 

and institutions. 
Data compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statis. 

with 


Administration indicate that nor 


tics in cooperation the Prison Industries 


Reorganization 


than 57 percent of the value of goods and services 


produced by convict labor in 1936 in 13 States 
and the District of Columbia did not directly 
compete with the products of free labor. | 


1932, 64 percent of the goods produced by convict 


labor in these States directly competed wit 
articles manufactured by free workers, 
1923 about 


was in direct competition with goods produced by 


while in 
seven-eighths of the goods produced 
free labor. QOutof every 1,000 prisoners employe 


in productive labor, the number engaged in work 
which competed directly with free labor declined 


from 708 in 1923 to 609 in 1932 and to 395 in 19%. 
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Not all inmates are engaged in what is termed 
‘productive employment." The 1936 survey revealed 
that nearly 45 percent of the prisoners were pro- 
31 percent were assigned to 


juctively engaged, 


the performance of routine prison duties, such as 


occurred in the nature of products 
prison labor. Between 1932 and 1936 
of prison-made brooms declined slightly more than 


produced by 


the value 


one-half, of prison-made pants about 60 percent, 


of shoes 77 percent, and of shirts 81 percent. 

















jeaning floors, tending prison yards, and carry- The value of prison-made furniture dropped 27 

ing out general maintenance work, about 3 percent percent and of iron castings about 23 percent. 

yre sick, and the remainder (21 percent) were 

idle. The primary concern of wage earners seeking On the other hand, production of goodsand 

holding jobs in private industry is, of course, services used by State, county, and local govern- 

vith the number of convicts employed in the ment agencies has increased markedly. More and 

1] 

AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT AND VALUE OF COMMODITIES PRODUCED BY PRISON LABOR 

| IN 13 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Z AVERAGE NUMBER OF PRISONERS VALUE OF COMMODITIES 

Comes I'v IES EMPLOYED AT PRODUCTIVE LABO PRODUCED 

| 1923 | 1932 | 1936 1923 1932 1936 

= 

| Total 11,779 |16,875 |14, 337 poem $15, 100,000 | $9,438, 350 

| Brooms, brushes, and mops 231 299 150} 1,099,292 601,556 230,980 

| Clay, cement, and stone products . 1,001] 1,683] 1,517 488 ,893 185, 396 446,251 

| Clothing « .2«e«esrseececee 4,761] 6,811] 2,957] 14,806,608] 7,644,783) 2,318,665 

i Construction... 2... 1,021] 2,375] 2,788] 1,366,594] 3,864,052] 3,001,281 

| Farm, garden, and dairy products . 1,885] 2,374] 2,741 970, 137 901,306} 1,170,598 
Furniture and furnishings ... 596 578 587 673,384 443,203 313, 147 
Metal products . .. .« «6 « « 230 383 665 660 ,061 405,553 425,757 
Printing and binding . ..... « 23 109 130 21,139 89,401 115,355 
Textiles and textile products .. 1,097| 1,303] 1,310 682,201 492,603 650 , 768 
All other products .....-+-s- 934 960} 1,492 982,291 472, 147 765,548 






































production of goods which are marketed in competition 
with private industry. 


PRISON PRODUCTS 


Analysis of the commodities produced in pris- 
ons in 1936 reveals a definite trend toward the 
production of goods and performance of services 
ty prison labor which will not directly compete 
in the open market. Earlier studies of the 
fureau found that the most important articles 
made by prisoners for the open market were brooms, 
hosiery, pants, shirts, furniture, and 
castings. By 1936, however, a noticeable shift 


shoes, 


more States are using prison labor to manufacture 
automobile—license plates. Printing and binding 
work-—-also principally for State use—increased 
nearly 30 percent between 1932 and 19396 and was 
more than five times as large as in 1923. Simi- 
larly, the value of farm, garden, and dairy com 
modities produced by prison labor advanced 30 
percent since 1932. More convicts were engaged 
in construction projects in 1936, but the value 
of the work pe: formed was less than in 1932. It 
was .vund that more States were utilizing convict 
labor for the construction of roads, highways, 
and other projects which would not ordinarily be 
built if funds had to be raised through taxation. 








EMPLOYMENT AND Pay RoLLs IN JUNE 1938 


Further curtailment of factory operations in 


June largely accounted for the drop of approxi- 
100,000 in 


Fewer workers 


total nonagricultural employ- 


had 


mately 


ment. jobs in bituminous coal 


and metal mining and in wholesale and retail 


trade. Forthe first time since last July Class I 
railroads reported a small pickup in employment. 
It was due to increased maintenance work. 

employed about 


Public 


Private pbuilding contractors 


the same number of men as in May. con- 


struction financed by Federal funds expanded sub- 


stantially during the month and provided employ- 


ment to approximately 45,000 additional workers. 
The 


more workers having jobs in 


increased construction activities resulted in 


manufacturing indus- 


millwork, 


cement, 


cas t-iron 


pipe, 
and marble and granite. 


plumber's 


Eighteen States reported larger employment ; 


the middle of June than in the middle of May. 


the 


workers 


Pacific 


Coast 


contributed 


seasonal 


largely 


hiring of 


to 


the pickup j 


employment in California, Oregon, and Washingto 


Greater 
responsible 
South Carolina. 


ment 


chiefly 


(14 percent) 


activity 


for 


increases in 


cotton 


mills 


was 


North Carolina aj 
The largest reduction in employ. 
occurred in Montana and was dy 


to slackening operations in metal mining 


Florida's decline of slightly more than 7 perce 


was recorded for the most part 


and Michigan s drop 


5.5 percent was mainly j 


automobile plants and foundries. 


in wholesale trade 








Supplies 


Canner 


main) 





























tries supplying building materials, notably 
ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
une 1938, May 1938, and ne 1937 
NUMBER F WORKER EmP E AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
NDUSTRY 
JUNE VAY UNE JUNE MAY JUNE 
3a* 3388 3 38" 1938% 37 
All industries . 6,343,900 |6,486,500 /8,464,100 |$136,244,000 |$140,736,000 |$209,261 , 000 
Durable-goods groups: 2,846,4 2,953,2 4,280,400 65,614,00C 68,847,000 118,978, 
Iron and steel 627,100) 648,600 | 871,100 13,882,000 15,017,000 27,222,000 
Machinery 758,900 793,400 |1,144,100 18,278,000 19,374,000 52,695,000 
Transportation equipment 351,100 384,300 712,300 9,760,000 10,318,000 21,999,000 
Railroad repair shops 190,900 197,700 308,500 5,507,000 5,764,000 9,318,000 
Nonferrous metals 226,100 233,100 321,900 4,837,000 5,035,000 8,172,000 
Lumber . 492,300 495,000 663,300 8,804,000 8,676,000 13,233,000 
Stone, clay, and glass 200,000 201,100 259,200 4,546,000 4,670,000 6,339,000 
Nondurablegoods groups: 3,497,500 139,533,300 |4,183, 701 70,630,000 71,889,000 90,283, 
Textiles . 1,312,700 |1,341,000 |! ,684,800 19,164,000 20,178,000 28,920,000 
Leather ...+-+-eccece 253,600 266,900 303,400 3,905,000 4,073,000 5,631,000 
Foods 711,300 676,300 748,000 16,883,000 16,228,000 17,565,000 
Tobacco 83,500 82,200 83,200 1,228,000 1,168,000 1,239,000 
Paper and printing 516,200 523,100 567,700 13,616,000 13,943,000 15,593,000 
Chemicals 343,300 355,400 410,700 9,487,000 9,750,000 11,388,000 
Rubber . 94,800 96,000 135,900 2,192,000 2,188,000 3,600,000 
Unclassified . 183,100 192,400 250,000 4,155,000 4,361,000 6,347,000 
* Preliminary # Revised 
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Durable-Goods Industries. Approximately 
106,800 fewer workers had jobs in the durable- 
gods groups of industries in June than in the 
preceding month. Over the year interval June 
1997 to June 1938, the drop totaled 1,434,000. 
The sharpest reductions in employment over the 
2-month period were 385,200 in machinery manu- 


361,200 in transportation eyuipment, 


nd 244,000 in iron and steel. 


facturing, 


The weekly wage income of workers employed 


n manufacturing durable goods declined $3,233,000 


in June, and was $53,364,000 smaller than in June 


1997. Payrolls over the year interval dropped 
$14,417,000 in machinery manufacturing, about 
$13,340,000 in iron and steel, $12,239,000 in 


transportation equipment, $4,429,000 in lumber, 


und $3,811,000 in railroad repair shops. 


© 


Industries. Gains in employ- 


foodstuffs and 1,300 


Nondurable-Goods 


ment of about 35,000 in in 


not sufficient to offset losses in 


of 


decline in employment 


cobacco were 


the remaining groups nondurable-goods indus- 
in June 
The 


the year's interval 


tries and the net 
all 
reduction 


1937 


for groups combined totaled 35,800. 


in employment over 


June to June 1938 was estimated at 686,200. 


Weekly wage payments to nondurable-goods 


workers were approximately $1,259,000 smaller 


$19,653,000 


The 


than in the preceding month and 


smaller than in June of last year. largest 


declines over the year in weekly pay rolls 


amounted to $9,756,000 in textiles, $1,977,000 in 


paper and printing, $1,900,000 in chemicals,and 


$1,726,000 in leather. 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


















Factory employment in June declined 2.2 One out of every three workers employed in 
percent and total weekly wage payments dropped June 1937 in the durable-goods industries and 
2 percent. Employment in June 1938 was about one out of every six employed in the manufacture 
ne-fourth and weekly pay rolls about one-third of nondurable goods were without jobs in thes« 
smaller than in June a year ago. industries in June 1938. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
» r * - Y J 
a 7 EMPLOYMENT & Pay ROLLS 
ractory rmployment Index 7" ya Ad Ad Dies "~ 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 















































Employment in manufacturing industries in Average weekly hours of work and averap, 
June averaged 34.5 hors per week. This was the hourly and weekly earnings in the five select 
same as in the preceding month but 5 hours per nondurable-goods industries in June 1938 were 
week less than in June of last year. Average Weekly hours: 
earnings of 65 cents per hour were about the same 40.5 in slaughtering and meat packing stall 
aS in May and in June a yearago. Factory workers 36.5 in paper and pulp aa 
earned on the average $22.30 per week in June. 36.5 in petroleum refining ar 
We 
This was slightly less than inMay and about $3.35 31.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing ) 
per week less than in June 1937. 28.5 in tires and inner tubes al 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING LUMBER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS aon 
ae _ _ : . le + eB my 
1] r ~ | INR , * Rt AS | ¥ * i is ‘ x OF CREA c NCREASE al x “ 
| Mitie Tac 28 Pua To se | MAY 1938 : , 
| | | | ” | ” wee 
Né | E Ne JUNE ¥ 3 
oa ie rane, Poean Soe Oni PO Be a 
| Percent Nicaea in wine VETAL 
| rer | G 4.9 _ » | 83.0 | - 1.9 | 3.4 [$18.40 + 2.8 -12.8 
|| Miliwor | 39.0 | 0.4 -10.7 | 55.0 | 0.1 | + 5.2 | 21.40 No change | - _ 
| aw LJ } 38.5 | 1.2 -10,4 |° 5 | 8 | = OL 19.75 t a.e 1-42 " 
IL ie > | ee es ee | — 
siti a aa ‘ . - aceite ——— We 
In the five selected durable-goods industries Hourly earnings (in cents): 
the average weekly hours of work and average hourly 98.0 in petroleum refining BITUL 
and weekly earnings in June 1938 were— 94.5 in tires and inner tubes =m 
We 


69.0 in Slaughtering and meat packing 
Weekly hours: , wer 
, 62.5 in paper and pulp 
38.5 in sawmills 
41.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 


37.5 in brick manufacturing We 
34.0 in foundries and machine shops 
; ; Weekly earnings: TELE 
32.0 in automobiles i sont 
ae $35.25 in petroleum refining 
26.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills , 
28.20 in slaughtering and meat packing We 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 27.35 in tires and inner tubes We 


92.5 in automobiles 22.90 in paper and pulp 


84.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 12.80 in cotton-goods manufacturing ° 
71.5 in foundries and machine shops 
52.5 in sawmills All 10 selected durable- and nondurable-goods — 
52.0 in brick manufacturing industries reported a shorter average workweek 
this June than in June a year ago. The largest 
Weekly earnings: reductions in weekly working time over the year 
$29.60 in automobiles interval were 34 percent in blast furnaces an 
24.30 in foundries and machine shops rolling mills, 22percent in foundries and machine 
22.20 in blast furnaces and rolling mills shops, 16 percent in cotton-goods manufacturing, 
19.75 in sawmills 1s percent in automobiles, and 12 percent in paper 
19.45 in brick manufacturing and pulp manufacturing. ™ 
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EMPLOYMENT, 


N 
RETAIL TRADE 
mpl Ntecsccees 3, <72, 300 
Week] ay roll $63.72 00 
week rs 42 
rly arni S. $ > 
Weekly T S " 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
my Ntwceccece 1,399,600 
week] pa Ll $42,605,000 
weekl PScccoe f 
ir ir I 
week ari $29 
WETAL MINING 
fmpioyme 61, 401 
weekly pay Troll... $1 Os iM 
We i PSeceess ’ 
a nes s oj 
week ri s s 0 
BITUMINOUS COAI 
mpi ONLeseceves , 40% 
Week] ay rll $6,312,000 
Weekl OUFS.cceces 21.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.88 
Weekly earnings... $18.95 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Enployment....eee.s 100, 900 
Neekiy pay fr i $13,144,000 
weekl PSeccces IR. 5 
irly earnings... $0. RE 
Weekly earnings... $31.10 


SORRECTION 


In 


the article on ‘ ir 
follows: "(b) In industric les i 
to 12 hours a day and 56 hours we 
[t should read: "(b) In indust 
employed up to 12 hours a day ar 


| calendar year." 
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LABOR 


IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING 


JUNE 
* 
HOTELS 
EMPLOYMENCeceeeees 268.700 
Weekly pay roll. $3,937,000 
Week] UrPSeees 47.0 
H rl earnings... $0.31 
Weekly earnings... $14.9 
POWER and LIGHT 
ioym Gece cccee 29 000 
weekiy pa roll 3u he! O00 
" ekly IPSecceece 4 
irly earnings. $0.84 
ekly e in Ss >. ; 7 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
ray PYMOEM Cee eeeces 188 ) 
Weekly f roll. $5,952,006 
Weekly IPSecccecece 1° 
1 ly rnings $ 
weekly sarnings... $32.40 
LAUNDRIES 
ployment..cesess 223 Y 
week] ’ roll $3 1 
AY KLy ITSecess 4% 
irnings... $0.41 
Weekly earnings... $17.25 
DYEING & CLEANING 
bn PYMEN Le weeeees 65, 300 
Weeki pa roll $1,203,000 
Weekly he s . 43.5 
irly earnings... $0.48 
Weekly earnings... $21.00 
nar 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN JUNE 1938 

















Aut 
\ and «GS 
AGRICULTURE “i 
1ts-- 
Farm Income. June cash income of farmers Farm Wages. Wage rates paid to agricultuy, on 
from the sale of farm products was estimated by workers increased seasonally during the se Bit 
the Department of Agriculture at $514,000,000, quarter of 1938, but on July 1 they were sti) itumil 
compared with $510,000,000 inMay and $604,000,000 below the level of a year ago. For the coutr 1,300, 
in June 1937. Government payments to farmers as a whole, farm hands receiving board earned » 1,900, 
aggregated $45,000,000 in June, $44,000,900 in the average $24.55 per month for the 3 mont 
has , a Bu 
May, and $27,000,000 in June a year ago. ending July 1, 1938, as against $25.30 for 
; : oe PF ties 
For the first 6 months of this year, cash Similar period last year and $20.40 per mont! 
, , = Jur 
income of farmers, including Government payments, the average for the 5 years 1910-14. Month 
, : $140, 5 
totaled $3,341,000,000, compared with about earnings of farm laborers not receiving boar 1), 
‘ : . ‘ — ‘ reced 
$3,829,000,000 in the first half of last year. averaged $35.50 on July 1, 1938, compared wit 
; perc 
Government payments were $257,000,000, or 22 per- $36.15 on July 1, 1937 and $29.10 during : 
cent smaller than in the first 6 months of 1937. period 1910-14. 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
Industrial activity rose slightly in June. output declined, lumber production continued 
More woolen goods were produced but output of about the same rate, and output of plate gla 
cotton and silk remained about the same as in May increased substantially. Department and variet 
and production of shoes declined sharply. Among stores had about the same volume of sales, : 
f 
durable-goods industries, steel and automobile sales of mail-order houses were larger than in Ma 
1,194, 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOANE (overr 
ron I, Y x 4 , 1 y r . is > . or r 
PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Industrial Productior adh 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION ADJUSTED INDEX techn: 
ter Number 1923-25 = 100 Nambe 
a. - 4. r » 
1923-25 = 1 ae 
1938 _ 
idic 
JUNE sc ccccce 77% 
i MAYsceccees 76 p 
April..sse- 77 a 
March...... 79 16,9 
8 February... 79 t co 
Januarye--- 80 sorks 
60 1937 nonth 
December... 84 0 
0 “ November... 89 t 
October.... 103 ects. 
“s September.. 111 appre 
August...+. 117 Corpe 
Julyecceces 114 
near 
99 (#0 9! (We 1929 Wik 1925 1926 1927? 2B 1929 1930 I99/ 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 JUNC se eeeee 114 
lor t 
‘(otma, Abs Avt SOAA. . Preliminary 
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BUSINESS AND 


June output of passenger cars 


Automobiles. 


ng trucks aggregated approximately 174,700 
nits--17,400 cars and trucks less than in May 
nd 322,600 less than in June 1937. 

Bituminous Coal. About’ 22,850,000 tons of 


ituminous coal were mined in June, compared with 
1,300,000 tons in the preceding montn and 
1,800,000 tons in June of last year. 

Building Construction. Reports from 2,0 
ities indicate that the value of permits issued 


June for building construction amounted to 
3140,500,000, as against $118,700,000 in the 
preceding month. Permits this June were about 
percent smaller than in June of last year. 





INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


of electric energy 


In 


Electric Power. 
in June totaled 8,951 million kilowatt 


Output 
nours. 


the preceding month production totaled 8,836 mil- 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN JUNE 1938 


Employment in the Federal! Service. 
1,194,000 


Nearly 


persons were employed in the Federal 


overnment service in June. About 754,400 work- 


ers (Other than force-account, supervisory, and 


technical employees) had jobs in the executive 


ranch of the Government, 328,700 in the military, 


= on 


so 


in the legislative, and 2,100 in the 


idicial service. 


P.W.A. Construction Projects. Approximately 


116,900 workers were employed in June at the site 
! construction on projects financed by the Public 
The total roll 


nonth was $9,770,000, asagainst $9,200,000 inMay. 


forks Administration. pay for the 


Other Federal Government Construction Proj- 


ects. Employment on projects financed by regular 
appropriations and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation increased from 205,900 in May to 
nearly 225,100 in June. Their aggregate earnings 


lor the month was estimated at $21,875,000. 


lion kilowatt hours and in June a year ago 9,820 
million kilowatt hours. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class I rail- 
roads hauled on the average 542,700 cars of 
freight per week in June, as against 546,500 cars 
per week in the preceding month and 740,600 cars 
per week in June 1937. 

Steel. Outputof steel ingots in June totaied 
1,640,000 tons--168,500 tons less than in May and 
2,450,000 tons less than in June year azo. 

The Works Programa. Projects financed by the 
Works Progress Administration other than emer- 
gency conservation work, student aid, and that 


part of P.W.A. work financed by The Works Program, 
employed approximately 3,260,000 persons in June. 
Their wage income for the month totaled about 
$164,600,000. 

Emergency Conservation Work. The number of 
enrolled workers, camp supervisors, and instruc- 
tors employed by the Civilian Conservation Corps 
declined from 306,100 in May to 293,900 in June. 


Total the workers was $14,240,000 in 
May, aS against $13,500,000 in June. 


General Relief. 


earnings of 


Approximately 778,900 fami- 


- — 


lies and single persons received $21,750,000 in 
relief in June, according to preliminary reports 
to the Social Security Board from 99 urban areas. 
Slight declines were reported in both the number 
of cases of relief and the amount of funds 


disbursed compared with May. 








WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN JUNE 1938 




































































Wholesale Prices. The Bureau of Labor against 78.1 in May, 87.2 in June 1937, and in 
Statistics index of wholesale commodity prices for as the average for 1926. This mean that wage 
June remained at about the ime level as in the same commodities which cost $100 in 1926 eo, slight 
preceding month and was i. percent below June a be purchased at wholesale for $78.30 in Jup The ct 
year apo. The index stood at 78.3 in June, as $78.10 in May, nd $87.20 in June of last year ivan 

— sassiietsneniagenyuneinjsdnnaheongstanastanaitenasianstaseniagsnennninds _ Ssenssninegpesuceseeesiesepndapuneiaesnpnpulaiaomaatielaqneavncieamnschaatnenen aoa rea 

INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES —_— 
b —- - -— eg Cae mee  — 
TEN ; | JUNE JUNE NCREASE T R DECREASE == 
7 1938 1937 | JUNE 1937 TO JUNE 1 
eceeneenidennaiinpttianadtiicenndiadiibiniii ane | $f} iuniehentiinenieele 
Index Index Index | Percen 
All commodities ...+e«-+«-ee LOO | 78.3 87.2 -10.2 _— 
| | 
Farm products . . « « « « e 100 | 68.7 88.5 ~22.4 ia 
Raw material » oe e 100 1.4 86.1 i -~17.1 
Semimanufactured articles . 100 74.1 85.8 ~14.6 
Finished product ce a 100 | 82.2 87. - 6.3 
a L a er ee ee ae 
s 

Retail Food Prices. \verage retail food retail, was 73.9 in Jume, compared wi 
prices for 51 cities combined rose slightly more May, 79.5 in June 1937, and 100 as tl iver 
than 1 percent in June but were about 9 percent fo 1926. [r ther words, for every Llar 
lower than in June of last year. [Ihe retail food worth of foodstuffs purchased at retail in 192 \ 
price index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the same items cost 73.9 cents in June, 72, 
whict includes juotations on 84 foods sold at cents in May, and 79.5 cents in June a year 

_—— ee ——————SS = a aD 

| S\ 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 1] 
sanianemintitentapanbiasiiniiiiias aainaitnicasieadnadsdhihcibiaannadadaipaindmaiiniaiaiiutions T iia éial, 
— |____ ne rare ; = REASE (+) OR DECREASE | 
JUNE 1938 JUNE 193° UN 937 7 JUNE 193 
a Te Ne racine pecininannnesnil ' 
Cent Cent ents | Percent 
Bread, pound . .. «+ « e 8.8 8.9 a ©§.3 e 6.8 
Butter, pound ...... 32,2 38.0 « 6.8 } -15.2 
Milk, delivered, quart. . 12.3 12.1 + 0.2 | +4 1.7 — 
| Eggs, dozen ..-«-+«-+««s e 32.3 32.3 No change +t 1.4 | _ 
Potatoes, pound .... . 2.7 2.9 «» 6.3 - 6.0 ity 
Lard, pound. « «ss es 12.7 79 - 4.4 -25.8 I] 
Pork chops, pound ... . 34.7 37.8 ~ 3.1 - 8.3 thes 
Round steak, pound... . 36.0 10.0 . 4.6 — | nis 
Sugar, pound . ie a ee te 5.3 5. € - 0.3 - 3.0 | ene: 
Coffee, pound .. .. « « 23.1 25.7 ~ 2.6 - 8.7 | he 
a — ——4t-—-- ~ - pe a — - 
20 

















Cost oF LIVING IN JUNE 1938 


On the average, living costs for fanilies of 
wage earners and lower-Salaried workers were 


slightly higher on June 15 than on March 15, 1938. 


these families 


The cost of all goods purchased by 








were lower in each of the 32 cities covered, 
thiefly because of seasonal reductions in the 
price of coal. The cost of miscellaneous items 


remained unchanged. 











aivanced in 27 of the 32 cities studied by the The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of the 
yreau of Labor Statistics. The larges increases, cost of all goods purchased | wage earners and 
ape RE SET RR SEA A AE AE SD A AT AE AIRE RET A SA ; rs 
[ 
CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 15 LARGE CITIES | 
|_—_________, —______—— ] 
| PERCENTAGE INCREASE (+ R DECREAS - i} 
AREA AND CITY p_ ,o—- —— { 
Marc , 1938 June 15, 1937 j Jun & ecembe 8) S25 Average | 
e 65, 1938 une 1936 June 16, 193 uné 15, 1938 ine 1 : 1938 
— a — —— + ——> - ——- + | 
Average for 32 large cities 0.4 ~ 2,4 11.9 ~1¢€ 4 1é | 
| 
NORTH ATLANTIC: 
Pets 660s 645s sneeeees 0.7 - 2.4 8.4 -18.1 -17.0 
New York. sccceeeces ° t+ 0.3 - O.€ S ~1¢ ’ - 15.7 
rtland, Me...ccccccsecs 0.1 - & 8.2 -~15. -14.9 
SOUTH ATLANTIC: 
Atlanta@..ccccsccees cece - 0.3 - re 12.5 -1 -~19.7 
Baltimore.cccccsncccseces +t 0.4 - 0.8 L1.¢ -~13.8 -13.3 
JackSONVill@..sseeeceees » 6.8 | - 2.7 +12.¢ -1¢ ) 20.2 
| 
NORTH CENTRAL: 
CNICAZOc cccccsceses ° 1.4 - ».9 +13.8 - 19 -19.5 
Detroit Saccecccesoeses - 0.5 - 1.2 24.1 -15.9 -18.5 
St. LowuiSeccccccccececes 0.4 » 32.9 11.5 »i7.8 = = 
SOUTH CENTRAL: 
Birmingham...ceccssssees - 0.4 - 2.9 +14.9 -~19. -22.8 
TOUSEOMNeccccccccccesescce - O.R - 1.0 14.5 -16.8 -18 
New OrleanSeccecececs eevee - OO. » ji, 3 +10.4 -15.8 - 16.8 
WESTERN: 
Sietiiidcs askkaeannanase + 0.4 - 1.8 13.3 -12.7 -15.6 
San Francisco.....e.see- + 0.5 0.9 +12.3 -12.0 -11.8 1] 
| RED t cc cscesaes ccces - 0.1 - 0.7 H12.0 | -12.2 -12.5 
| | 
a | 
iveraging 4 percent, were reported in Kansas lower-salaried workers in the 32 cities combined 
ity, Indianapolis, and Minneapolis. was 83.3 on June 15, compared with 83.0 on 
Food costs averaged 2 percent higher in Jue March 15, and 100 as the average for the 3-year 


than in March. The increase was due largely to 
‘igher pricés of fresh fruits, vegetables, 
eggs, and meats. Rental costs increased in 15 


ind dropped in 17 cities. Fuel and light costs 


21 


period 1923-25. Average living costs on June 15 
were thus 1.4 percent lower than on the same date 
a year ago, but 11.9 percent higher than at the 


low point in June 1933. 














